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““ON TEST’’ AT GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BS year General Electric 
selects graduates of engineer- 
ing colleges and assigns them to the 
Testing Department. For a period 
of 12 to 15 months they transfer 
from section to section, obtaining 
broad experience with a variety of 
apparatus, broad training in class- 
toom and factory—to equip them 
for research, development, appli- 


THE CLASSROOM COURSES 


The General Course, open to all 
Test men, consists of a Business 
Section and four Engineering 
Sections: Electrical, Mechanical, 
Electronics, and Engineering Fun- 
damentals. 

Sales Engineering is a special 
three-year program of practical 
experience and classwork. The 
men who take this course are 
selected from Test; and when they 
complete the program, their oppor- 
tunities are in application. engi- 


cation, and manufacturing in the 
engineering field of their choice. 

In formal parlance these men 
are members of the Student Engi- 
neering Course, but to them they 
are ‘‘on Test.’’ And when they have 
graduated to join a large alumni 
body, they will speak of the days 
when they were Test men. 

The Test man is constantly 


neering, general office sales, and in 
various Districts of the Company. 

Another special program—for 
men with desirable qualifications— 
is design engineering. This pro- 
gram consists of Advanced Engi- 
neering and Creative Engineering, 
highly theoretical courses for a 
selected group of men. The Me- 
chanical Design course helps to 
develop qualities of ingenuity and 
originality. 


WELL-ROUNDED :PROGRAM 
Far from feeling lost in an im- 
personal company, the Test men 
have always been encouraged to 
join clubs that promote dances, 
hikes, tennis matches, golf, swim- 


coached and advised in every way 
possible. He gains his first experi- 
ence in assisting others in Testing 
equipment. As he assumes more 
responsibility, he may be placed in 
charge of testing a piece of appara- 
tus with newer Test men as his 
assistants—or be selected to take 
charge of a complete line of cquip- 
ment. 


ming, and other forms of recrea- 
tion, as well as engineering societies 
in towns in which they work. 

Many men who now hold key 
positions at General Electric and 
other companies started on G-E 
Test. And the Test courses are 
only part of the Company’s edu- 
cational program—the Business 
Training Course, for example, is 
another program to prepare ecm- 
ployees for better opportunities. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 
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Three Centuries of Furniture 


by Emily Palmer 
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Miss ‘Florence Wright 


“Almost every home in New 
York State has at least one piece of 
furniture that has seen many years 
of service,” begins Miss Florence 
E. Wrights’ newest bulletin, Three 
Centuries of Furniture. Miss Wright, 
Extension specialist in Household 
Art in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, has been helping the women 
‘of New York State recondition and 
restore their old furniture since she 
first came to Cornell in 1929. 


The Home Bureau women 
brought their old furniture to Miss 
Wright’s training school classes, 


and, in examining and answering 
questions about the pieces, Miss 
Wright discovered a number of 
genuine antiques. The women were 
anxious to learn more about their 
furniture but had no way to find 
out about it. The more people with 
whom Miss Wright came in contact 
in these refinishing and recondition- 
ing classes, the more she realized the 
need for a furniture handbook in the 
home where it could and would be 
used. Not every community has a 
library which carries good reference 
books on furniture. The antique 
books that were available were lack- 
ing in the kind of information that 
rural women wanted. The ordinary 
books on antiques are illustrated 
with the very finest furniture which 
came only from well-to-do homes 
and are now reposing in museums. 
They are the very best examples of 





certain furniture periods and styles 
that can be located. Miss Wright 
has collected in her bulletin, furni- 
ture representative of the moderate 
income home. 


Bulletin Needed 


The need for a bulletin like Three 
Centuries of Furniture is not a re- 
cent one. Although it has in part 
stemmed from Miss Wright’s work 
and has rapidly grown as she stimu- 
lated a greater interest in remodel- 
ing and _ rejuvenating furniture, 
home-makers have always been de- 
sirous of knowing more about their 
family pieces. It is hoped that this 
bulletin will motivate people to 
write down, while it is still avail- 
able, the history of their old furni- 
ture now and so preserve it for 
future generations. 

Even after the idea of Three Cen- 
turies of Furniture was conceived, it 
took months for the furniture to be 
located and the pictures to be taken. 
With few exceptions, Miss Wright 
did all her own photography. About 
the time the bulletin was to be com- 
pleted, the war interfered and war 
emergency bulletins and pamphlets 
became of primary importance. But 
the first copies were ready for dis- 
tribution shortly after V-J Day. 

Victorian Period 


Along with the uncovering of 
many genuine and valuable an- 
tiques in and about the state, much 
ornate Victorian furniture also came 
to light. Since people have much of 
this type of furniture, Miss Wright 
has included examples of the Vic- 
torian period in the bulletin in spite 
of the fact that only pieces made 
before 1830 are generally consider- 
ed to be antiques. Chairs, tables, 
sofas, chests, sideboards, desks, beds, 
clocks, and mirrors are all shown, 
starting with the Early American 
styles and ranging through the 
Early and Late Empire to the Vic- 
torian period. Here one can com- 
pare the simple, functional grace of 
the Colonial furniture with the ex- 
tremes of Victorian decoration and 
see, in pictures, just how the lat- 
ter style developed. The purpose of 
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the bulletin is to help families to a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the furniture in their homes. 
The bulletin is unusual because the 
information is presented in the form 
of pictures and is not a written 
“how to do it” bulletin. 

Miss Wright is well-known by the 
rural women of New York State 
for her work in home and school 
lighting, in room arrangement, and 
in reconditioning and_ refinishing 
furniture. She received her B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before coming to Cornell in 
1929, she taught art in the public 
schools of Ames, Iowa, at Texas 
University, the Minneapolis School 
of Art, and at Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. Author of sev- 
eral extension bulletins put out by 
the College of Home Economics, 
Miss Wright has also written arti- 
cles published in nationally circu- 
lated magazines. 


Second Bulletin to Follow 


Miss Wright is planning a second 
bulletin to follow Three Centuries 
of Furniture. In the proposed bulle- 
tin, she intends to picture furniture 
once owned by persons who helped 
make the history of New York 
State. The hope of Miss Wright is to 
develop not only a pride in personal 
ancestry, but a pride and interest 
in the beginnings and growth of 


New York State. 


Farm and Home Week Cancelled 


The annual Farm and Home 
Week at Cornell has been cancelled 
this year because of the food and 
housing shortage in Ithaca. To pro- 
vide an opportunity for farmers 
to see some parts of it nearer home 
a special train will be run on the 
Erie and New York Central rail- 
roads. 

The train will have 
coaches of exhibits and demonstra- 
tions concerning the latest develop- 
ments in labor saving devices and 
other developments. This method 
was used by the railroads more than 
40 years ago to help farmers in- 
crease production of milk and crops 
so they would have more freight to 
haul. The train will be scheduled 
to stop in many of the counties by 
the County Extension Agent. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


The Crisis Is Here 


by Hal Leiper 


The tenth anniversary program 
of the Rural Church Institute held 
last month on the Cornell Campus 
reveals a crucial challenge to every 
member of the Agricultural College 
—to every Administrator, every 
Dean, every Teacher, and every 
Student. We discover that we are 
the crisis of our age! 

The spirit and purpose of service 
to people which made possible the 
pioneer founding of this institution 
was recognized and multiplied when 
men of the stature of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey and Kenyon L. Butterfield 
were chosen to lead President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Commission on 
Country Life thirty-six years ago 
From this beginning most of the 
movements dedicated to improving 
American Rural Life have arisen, 
and their influence has reached 
around the world. 

But here, today, in our state and 
our college, these service move- 
ments have tended to become so in- 
stitutionalized and corrupted in 
spirit that the purpose is apparently 
service to self and to wealth. As is 
true of the nation in these times, 
secular interests, goals of wealth 
and what wealth buys predominate. 

Life-philosophy of Service 

Ask Liberty Hyde Bailey to re- 
late his life-work to his all-import- 
ant faith in God and man and land, 
and he will do it by word and by the 
demonstration of his life. Ask our 
present administrators, teachers, 
and students how their job grows 
out of their faith in God and Man, 
and their answers will be confused. 
Some may answer positively. The 
majority will not. But all will find it 
difficult to explain our present plan 
of education and campus life in rela- 
tion to faith and a life-philosophy 
of service. 

We have abundant courses in our 
curriculum in techniques, in descrip- 
tive knowledge, in skills, and in the 
handling of tools. In the majority of 
these the underlying philosophy is 
to improve the physical side of life. 
A student is shown the ways in 
which to better his life, his farm, his 
income—and that of his already 


wealthy community and state. He 
is not shown why to do these things. 
Some of us are asking, “Why should 
my first motive be to get a success- 
ful and growing income?” 

The atomic bomb shows the 
heights of man’s knowledge and 
scientific skill—and also the depths 
of his corrupted spirit. And the man 
of science cries out with more hun- 
ger than the professionalized minis- 
try for faith, religion, ethics, morals 
—to control the use of our unlimit- 
ed power. 

Our curriculum shows little in- 
tention to help students develon 
this faith in God and man, to form 
a philosophy which counts life and 
people more important than anv 
other earthly value, and which un- 
derstands that life comes to those 
who find it in serving others. 

World of Slavery 

Do students see this one world 
where two-thirds of the world is on 
starvation diets? Do we know that 
there are over four million illiter- 
ates in our own land, to say noth- 
ing of two-thirds of the world illit- 
erate? Do we sense that lack of 
leadership for rural life policies in 
politics, and our slavery, even on 
this unorganized community-lack- 
ing campus, to urbanization fever? 
Give us gadgets. bath tubs, greater 
vields—ves—but how about giving 
us some faith and a purnose in life! 
Ts there a plan for that? 

We need the kind of men and wo- 
men who, at cost to self-wealth and 
physical comfort, will choose to live 
in a run-down area and demonstrate 
new life and hone to the less-exneri- 
enced, less-educated. poor peovle of 
our land. We need those. who, at 
cost to fortune, will choose to 
pioneer in decentralizing industrv. 
will pour their life energies into win- 
ning a home for our migrants, a 
voice for our illiterates, and educa- 
tion for the thousands of American 
Indians who are denied the chance! 

These kinds of leaders will not 
come from Cornell with its present 
Jack of plannine and lack of faith 
in the way of life that means real 
service. Extra meetings, occasional 


speakers, a pamphlet, and personal 
“free time” growth can not over- 
come the over-balanced tide of ma- 
terialism, techniques, and inatten- 
tion to God and human need that 
floods from administration policies, 
faculty plans and class-room pro- 
grams. 


To Grow in Purpose 


The curriculum, which demands 
our first attention, must change to 
include a balance of values dealing 
with ethics, a philosophy of life, 
and the motivation of a service-pur- 
pose in this world of human need. 
It is the lack of these values that 
constitutes the crisis of our age. 

Students, who seek first to serve 
people and to follow the ways of 
God in justice and love, want to 
study how to use their skills for 
maximum usefulness to others. 
They want to study the areas of 
human need. They want to spend 
time in learning to grow in purpose, 
in understanding human relations, 
and in faith. 

Wake up, Cornell! Until we face 
and change this emphasis on mate- 
rialism in our curriculum, we re- 
main blind to the.crisis of our age— 
for we, slaves to materialism, from 
president to freshman, are that 
crisis! 





Take time to Live—That is 

what time is for—to live. Kill- 

ing time is suicide. 

Take time to Work—It is the 

price of success. 

Take time to Think—It is the 

source of power. 

Take time to Play—It is the 

secret of youth. 

Take time to Read—It is the 

fountain of wisdom. 

Take time to be Friendly—It 

is the road to happiness. 

Take time to Dream—It is 

hitching your wagon to a star. 
Take time to Love and be 
Loved—It is the privilege of 
the gods. 

Take time to Look Around—It 
is too short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to Laugh—It is the 
music of the soul. 

Take time to Play with Chil- 
dren—It is the joy of joys. 
Take time to be Courteous—It 
is the mark of a gentleman. 
from “Mid-West Hotel Reporter” 





Helen Hudak 


Ever heard of Uzhorod, Czecho- 
slovakia? That’s where Helen Hu- 
dak, freshman in the College of 
Home Economics, came from in 
1937. She came to the United States 
to visit her aunt and uncle, and 
now likes America so well that she 
plans to spend most of her life here. 


Her varied experiences include 
several years at Hillcrest, Salisbury, 
Conn., where she majored in home 
economics and agriculture. At vari- 
ous times, she was president, vice- 
president, and secretary of the stu- 
dent council. Helen raised baby beef 
animals and turkeys, helped can 
more than 2000 quarts of fruits and 
vegetables, and made some of her 
own clothes. 


Helen spent the last year of high 
school at Fabius, N. Y., where she 
was cheer leader for the varsity 
team. During the war period she 
worked on a farm; in addition to 
plowing, fitting, planting, cultiva- 
ting and harvesting crops, Helen 
milked cows and raised turkeys and 
potatoes. 


Helen remembers working on her 
uncle’s farm in Europe during sum- 
mer vacations. The hay was cut by 
scythe, raked by hand, piled, then 
loaded into a cart to be pulled home 
by ox or horse. 


She would like to go back to Eur- 
ope to help organize such activities 


as 4-H Clubs, which she feels should 


be introduced over there. 


Helen would like to see her pa- 
rents and her brothers again. She 
hasn’t heard from them since 1941. 


* * * 


Prof.: “You can’t sleep in my 
class.” 


Stude: “If you didn’t talk so 
loudly, I could!” 


The Cornell Countryman 


THE MYSTERY OF IT ALL 

“Hey, Jennie, what goes on in 
that room, do you know? My foods 
and nutrition professor was called 
in there right in the middle of lab 
this afternoon.” 

“Well, I hear its some kind of 
food research lab.’ 

“But what do they do? Oh, hi 
Bet! Are you going in there?” 

“Sure, I work there.” 

“Well, you’re just the guy we 
want to see. Tell us what you do in 
there!” 

“IT measure the volume, weight 
and compressibility of muffins!” 

“Why?” 

“Miss Alice Briant, my employer, 
told me all about the main objective 
at present. Under the joint direction 
of Miss Briant and Miss Catherine 
Personius, Head of the Dept. of 
Food and Nutrition, the quality 
and nutritive value of baked pro- 
ducts are being tested.” 

“Does that mean that you bake 
things under all sorts of conditions, 
and with varying amounts of in- 
gredients?” 

“Exactly. And then the effects of 
such factors as various kinds of 
liquids and baking powders on vol- 
ume and taste are being tested. Ten- 
derness is determined by machine 
as well as judged by experts.” 

“Who are the experts, Bet?” 

“The experts, Peg, are your pro- 
fessors who are called in to rate the 
products.” 


“So that’s why she comes in 
here!” 


“Who?” 

“My FN professor. By the way, 
Betty, what do you do with the 
facts you discover?” 

“This study is conducted in rela- 
tion to its application in the house- 
hold. Results, if they warrant it, 
are published in scientific journals, 
and the material is made available 
to the Extension Service.” 

“Well, what do you know! 
Thanks for clearing up a big mys- 
tery for me... . See you at lunch!” 

* * * 

“Didn’t Diana go to college for 
an M.A.?” 

“Heck, no! She only wants an 
M.R.S.” oar 

“Son, are you pursuing your 
studies faithfully?’ 

“Yes, indeed, Father. I’m always 


behind.” 
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Marilyn King, 


Shining brown hair, sparkling 
hazel eyes, a captivating smile, and 
the vivacious look of a girl who eats 
her “Wheaties” everyday — yes, 
thats “Lynn” King. You see her 
often, too, because she’s so active. 
Her principle interests are photog- 
raphy, swimming, ice skating, and 
interior decoration. She’s been on 
the Straight Photography Commit- 
tee and was co-chairman for a term. 
Last year she was a member of the 
Lens and Bellows Society and on 
the Cornellian Staff. This year 
Lynn is a W.S. G. A. Cottage Presi- 
dent and a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta. Her grades prove she can 
balance studies and extra-curricu- 
lar activities successfully. 

Lynn was born in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia and soon afterwards moved 
to Berkeley. About three years ago, 
she and her family moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C. and it was from here 
that she came to Cornell. 


Lynn is enthusiastic about Cor- 
nell. She’s majoring in Household 
Art. After graduation, she plans 
on either marriage or registration In 
an art school in New York City. 

The College of Home Economics 
has really found a spot in Lynn’s 
heart. She regrets very much the 
general misinterpretation of Home 
Ee as just a “cooking school.” She 
will fervently defend her opinion 
that cultural as well as a general 
and practical education is gained 
from Home Ec, and she feels that 
vocational 


excellent training is 


offered. 


Marilyn King 
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Malcolm MacDonald 
Malcolm MacDonald, class of ’46, 


has returned this year to resume his 
studies here at Cornell, where he is 
majoring in extension work. Mal has 
been away since March Ist, 1944, 


when he entered the United States. 


Navy Air Corps. He spent three 
terms in the V-12 at St. Lawrence 
University, where he was very 
active in extra-curricular activities: 
basketball, and radio broadcasting. 
From St. Lawrence he was trans- 
ferred to New York’s Manhattan 
Beach Coast Guard Base, and later 
to St. Mary’s Pre-flight School in 
Cal'fornia. From there he received 
his honorable discharge in October 
1945, after 19 months in service. 


Now that Mal is back on cam- 
pus, he has resumed his activities on 
the “hill.” He is helping in the re- 
opening of the A.G.R. house; he is 
chairman of the Ag-Domecon asso- 
ciation, is a member of the board 
of directors at Cayuga Student 
Lodge, and is active in the Round- 


up Club. 


Mal was the recipient of the 
State Cash and Sears Roebuck 
scholarships when he entered Cor- 
nell in the fall of °41. As a freshman 
he joined Alpha Gamma Rho, the 
Round-up Club, and was chosen to 
go on the Danforth Fellowship. 


Mal’s home is a dairy farm near 
Gary, New York, in Chautauqua 
County. He has been a 4-H’er and 
was county gardening champ. At 
Falner High School, Mal was co-edi- 
tor with his sister of the high 
school paper. In his last two high 
school years he studied vocational 
agriculture at Cassadago Valley 


High School. 


Malcom MacDonald 


The Cornell Countryman 


Mal demonstrated his athletic 
ability on high school track, basket- 
ball and baseball teams. He was 
captain of the basketball team for 
two years and was chosen for the 
Chautauqua County all-star team. 
His leadership was shown in the 
many activities in which he partici- 
pated. In high school he was editor 
of his class year book, president of 
the F.F.A. chapter, and president of 
the junior class. He was a member 
of the dramatic club and had a 
leading part in the senior play; he 
was a member of the photography 
club, played the violin in the or- 
chestra, and was valedictorian of his 
class of ’42. Mal was his 4-H Club 
representative to Club Congress in 
41 and in the same year judged at 
the New York State Fair. That year 
he also won the American Legion 
oratorical contest in high school. 
One year he accompanied his high 
school judging team to Cornell. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST 

The Elsie Van Buren Rice Public 
Speaking Contest will begin this 
year on Wednesday, March 13. 
Prizes of $100 and $25 are being 
offered to home economics students, 
who can speak on any topic of uni- 
versal interest to women. 

The first period of the contest will 
be on Wednesday, March 13 when 
three-minute speeches will be given. 
On Friday, March 22, four-minute 
speeches will be given. Members of 
the Home Econcmics Staff will be 
the judges for both periods. 

The final period will be May 1, 
when the speeches will be 12 min- 
utes in length. Judges will be dele- 
gates of the Family Life Conference 
which is being held in May. 

For students interested, a “sign- 
up” sheet will be posted on the bul- 
letin board at Martha Van Renssa- 
laer Hall. All signers will be con- 
tacted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee who will instruct them as to 
further procedure. 

This public speaking stage first 
came into being three years ago. 
An anonymous friend of the State 
College, who believes strongly that 
young women should be able to ex- 
press their ideas in public with ease 
and conviction, offered a first prize 
of $100 and a second prize of $25 to 
stimulate their interest in public 
speaking. 


Jimmy Miller 


James Miller, captain of the 
wrestling team, is back at Cornell 
this year finishing his four year 
course in Agriculture. 

Jim, a farm boy, formerly of the 
class of °44, graduated from Ithaca 
High School in 1939, and attended 
Wyoming Seminary Preparatory 
School. 

Wrestling is Jim’s favorite sport. 
He wrestled two years in high school 
competition and one year with the 
Y.M.C.A. In collegiate wrestling, 
Jim has a very fine record; this is 
his third year of wrestling for Cor- 
nell, and he has won every decision 
so far this season, In his last year at 
Cornell before entering the Navy, 
he placed second in inter-collegiate 
competition in the 145 pound class, 
and also placed second in national 
A.A.U. competition. This year he is 
president of the Wrestling Club and 
a member of the “Cayuga Blasters,” 
a club comprised of distinguished 
members of the various athletic 
teams of the University. 

Jim is very active on the Ag cam- 
pus. He is a member of the Round- 
Up Club and Alpha Gamma Rho 
fraternity. He belongs to the 
“Scarab,” a senior agricultural hon- 
orary society, and “Quill and Dag- 
ger,” a university senior honor so- 
ciety. 

Upon graduation, Jim plans to go 
into Farm Bureau work. He has an 
intense interest in farming and is 
looking forward to the day when he 
is farming himself. 


* * * 


Greek professor: “Miss De Mure, 
what is meant by LXX?” 


Miss De 


kisses.” 


Mure: 


“Love and 
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Keepin’ Warm 


CORNELL GRANGE 

The “January Thaw” held in 
Martha Van Rensselaer Auditorium 
was a success. Overseer, Glenn 
Hackney and Flora, Jane Benko, 
the committee in charge, kept the 
round and square dancers well 
thawed while Don Conine and his 
campus band provided music. Chap- 
erones were Rev. and Mrs. “Rusty” 
Best and Miss Mary Eva Duthie. 

At the next meeting the 3rd and 
4th degrees will be conferred on a 
class of candidates by the Dryden 
Grange degree team. Master, Mar- 
jorie Tallaksen; Overseer, Glenn 
Hackney; and Steward, John Sterl- 
ing represented the Cornell grange 
at the Tompkins Co. Pomona meet- 
ing. The Grange had the honor of 
presenting the outstanding reports 
of all the subordinate Granges in 
the county. 


FLORICULTURE CLUB NEWS 
The Cornell Floriculture Club 


was reorganized at a recent informal 
meeting, electing Ted Fritzinger, 
President; Robert Mackintosh, Vice 
President; Vera Makanson, Secre- 
tary and Vernon Bartosik, Treas- 
urer. 

The Floriculture Club was found- 
ed to promote friendship among the 
students and faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture and Ornamen- 
tal Horticulture, through educa- 
tional and social gatherings. 

The first official meeting was on 
January 8, 1946, and the suc- 
ceeding meetings will be held on the 
second Tuesday of each month. 


AG DOMECON 


The Ag Domecon Council met 
January 10th to discuss the revision 
of its present constitution or the 
pessibility of adopting a new one. 
A copy of the constitution used by 
the Ag and Home Ec Student Coun- 
cil at the University of Minnesota 
was presented by Chairman Mal- 
colm MacDonald. Consideration 
was given to its plan of representa- 
tion of students and the formation 
of its social committee with club 
membership. Professor Hardin help- 
ed explain to the council how the 
Minnesota Council operated and 
some of the things it had accom- 
plished. In general the members 
ccnsidered the Minnesota plan 
worthy of use as reference in re- 
vising Cornell’s constitution. Ed- 
ward Koenig, representing the 
“Cornell Countryman,” was elected 
treasurer of the Council. 

The ice cream, “coke,” and hot 
dog concessions for the “Stairway 
to the Stars” semi-formal during 
Junior Week-end were given to Ag 
Domecon. The respective conces- 
sions were managed by “Vic” 
Hershman, “Abe” Relyea, and John 
Sterling. The work and profits were 
divided among the organized clubs 
on the upper campus. 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO 


Zeta chapter of Alpha Gamma 
Rho will be re-activated next term. 
They will have about fifteen mem- 
bers, including pledges and actives. 
Other men of the College of Agri- 
culture who are not members will 
also live in the house. 


Pledges of A. G: R. are: William 
A. Coy, Jr., °49; Edgar L. Van 
Zandt, II, 49; Leonard T. Borden, 
49; Hollis A. Hatfield, ’48; David 
H. Huntington, ’47; and John Stran- 
der, 47. Four of these men will 
move to A.G.R. at 203 Highland 
Avenue next term. Four of the 
actives on campus will also live 
there. They are Walt Baron, Hugh 
Gregory, Charles Stansbury, and 
Malcolm MacDonald. A few other 


actives are expected back next term. 


4-H EXTENSION CLUB 

The 4-H Extension Club spon- 
sored a New Year’s party in Janu- 
ary to welcome back members and 
friends from the Christmas holiday. 
About seventy enjoyed an evening 
of music, games, and dancing. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. D. Norton and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Klosterman acted as chap- 
erones. The varied program includ- 
ed group games led by Jean Krum- 
w:ede, round and square dancing to 
music furnished by records and later 
by Don Conine’s impromptu band, 
and group singing led by Becky 
Sharp. Cokes and cookies were 
served during breathing _ spells. 
Thanks for the evening go to the 
committee of Jean Krumwiede, 
Walter Boek, Betty Jeanne East, 
and John Sterling. 

Vice President Carl Yunker and 
secretary Anna E. Kovac have 
taken over the reins of the club in 
the absence of the former president, 
Pvt. Robert Place. A bid was placed 
with the Student Council for the 
hat-checking concession for the 
Junior Week Dance at Barton Hall. 
Abe Relyea was appointed to buy 
some phonograph records to start 
a club collection. 

JUGATAE 

This discussion group is com- 
posed of graduate students and 
faculty members in the Department 
of Entomology. Its only officer is 
Chairman J. G. Goble of the Ento- 
mology Department. Its primary 
purpose is to give graduate stu- 
dents a chance to discuss their de- 
velopments in research and a chance 
to express themselves in front of a 
group of people. Meetings are held 
every Monday afternoon in Com- 
stock Hall. 

Jugatae was founded in 1887. The 
name was derived from a classifica- 
tion of ancient moths on which Prof. 
Comstock was doing research, call- 
ed Jugatae. The only living original 
member is Professor Emeritus 
James G. Needham who is now 77. 

* * * 


“Josie certainly has grown up.” 

“Yes, she used to yell for an all 
day sucker. Now she just wants one 
for the evening.” 
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ROUND UP CLUB 
JUDGING CONTEST 


Bill Carter, superintendent of the 
Livestock Judging contest sponsor- 
ed by the Round Up Club, an- 
nounced Nancy Knobil and Charles 
Gandal winners of the senior and 
junior divisions respectively. This 
contest was held in the Judging 
Pavilion on the Cornell Campus. 


Four head each of Angus heifers, 
Percheron mares, market lambs, 
and pigs were judged by a group of 
twenty Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics students. Fifteen competed 
in the junior class and ten in the 
senior class. 


The senior class high scorer was 
Nancy Knobil with a total of 345 
out of a possible 400 points. Pat 
Weiler and Abe Relyea were next 
with scores of 313 and 310, respec- 
tively. Edward Koenig and Sophie 
Steiner also received honorable 
mention for this class. 


Charles Gandal scored highest in 
the junior division with 310 points. 
Jane Ann Nicholls was next with a 
score of 309. Those that received 
honorable mention in the junior 
division were David Marrow (with 
a score of 302), Richard Randolph 
(301), and Bernard Stanton (295). 


Dr. J. J. Wanderstock judged the 
horses; Mr. Earle Klosterman, the 
market lambs; and Mr. James 
Briggs, the market pigs. Afterwards, 
there was a discussion of the plac- 
ings and the points to be consid- 
ered when judging livestock. 


The three highest in each class of 
the senior division were Abe Relyea 
(90), Nancy Knobil (96), and Pat 
Weiler (96) for swine; Knobil (87), 
Robert Fueschil (76), and Koenig 
(73) in cattle; Knobil (89), Sally 
Swift (85), and Steiner (82) in 
sheep; Relyea (86), Steiner (84), 
and Knobil and Weiler (83) in 


horses. 


For the junior division in swine, 
David ‘Marrow scored 87, Alfred 
Kelsey scored 85, and Gandal, 80. 
In the beef class, Bernard Stanton 
had a score of 81; Randolph, 80; 
and Gandal was next. In the sheep 
class, Nicholls scored 89; Betty 
Day, 82; and John Sterling scored 
81. Nicholls scored 88; Stewart Fish, 
85; and Marrow, 84 in the mare 
class. 
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BACAMIA 

Bacamia has been reorganized. 
Ruth Finken is president; Ruth 
Preston is secretary-treasurer; Char- 
lotte Leiner, librarian; Edward Con- 
nelly is program chairman; and 
Zina Kiziuta, social chairman. Ba- 
camia’s members are juniors and 
seniors majoring in_ bacteriology. 
Meetings are held every other week 
in the Dairy Industry Building 
when speakers, who are students or 
professors in the department, dis- 
cuss special topics in bacteriology. 

They also publish their newspa- 
per “Bactalk” which comes out once 
or twice a year. This contains such 
information as former student notes, 
special research work, and gossip of 
the building. 

Bacamia holds an annual spring 
picnic at Stewart Park for the facul- 
ty and employees in the building. 
However, each year it has been held 
in the building due to rain. 

This club was founded in 1941 to 
promote unity among bacteriology 
majors at Cornell and to provide 
opportunity to discuss practical and 
theoretical’ bacteriology. 


HOME EC CLUB 

Miss Jean Failing, Freshman 
Counselor in the New York State 
College of Home Economics, spoke 
at the third meeting of the Home 
Ec Club. 

Miss Failing’s purpose was to 
acquaint those who have never seen 
a Farm and Home Week with its 
aims and organization. She also 
presented its more human side to 
the girls, preparing them for the 
thousands of people who will come 
and the millions of questions they 
will ask. 

EASTMAN STAGE 
SPEAKING CONTEST 

On January 24th, the final elimi- 
nation for the Eastman Stage speak- 
ing contest was held in Roberts As- 
sembly. The winners were: Carl 
Almquist °47; Gerald Chopin ’47; 
David Elk, two year special stu- 
dent; Robert Guter *48, Lou Mix; 
Floyd Morter, two year special 
student, and Walter Boek 7°46, as 
alternate. 

The winners will compete against 
one another in the annual Eastman 
Stage Contest at a date which will 
be announced later. The final prizes 
are $100 for first prize, and $25 for 
second prize. 





STATLER’S BESTOWAL 


Hotel Students are looking for- 
ward to the construction of the new 
building which will house the Hotel 
Department and the University 
Faculty Club. One million dollars 
is to be contributed by the Statler 
Foundation. 

The structure will also provide 
laboratories for research in large 
and small quantity food prepara- 
tion, and for hotel engineering, in- 
cluding illumination, refrigeration, 
ventilation, air conditioning, steam 
power, and electric motors and 
pumps. 

The first of two units will be 
started early next year, the exact 
date depending upon the easing of 
shortages in building materials and 
the lifting of government restric- 
tions. 


RICE DEBATE CONTEST 


Resolved: A federal law provid- 
ing medical aid and hospitalization 
on an equitable basis would be a 
benefit to the farm family—is the 
subject of the Rice Debating Con- 
test. In the finals (date to be an- 
nounced later) this topic will be ex- 
panded into a fifteen minute speech 
by each of the contestants. 

The following students won the 
preliminary contests and will par- 
ticipate in the final: Walter Boek 
’46, George Cooper, special, Philip 
Crystal *47, Allan Lathrop, special. 
Floyd Marter, two-year special, and 
William Malick, two year special 
are alternates. The final prizes are 
$100 for first prize and $25 for a 


second prize. 


“An Ode to the Modern Girl” 
Blessings on thee Little Dame 
Barebacked girl with knees the 

same 
With thy red lips, reddened more, 
Smeared with lipstick from the store 
With thy bobbed hair and jaunty 

grace, 
With thy powdered and painted 
face, 
From my heart I give thee joy 
Thank the Lord I was born a boy! 
* * * 
Many a man in love with a 


dimple often makes the mistake of 
marrying the whole girl. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Cornell’s fourth state-sponsored school, the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
is now nearing the end of its first term, and the noise 
greeting its arrival has not yet subsided. People are still 
curious to know what the new addition is in Warren 


Hall. 

The New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor conditions, back in 1942, saw 
the need for a school through which the people of the 
state would benefit by improving the relations between 
employers and workers. When fully grown, the school 
would render three services; instruction, both in resi- 
dence and in extension, research, and a source of in- 
formation through publications ‘which it may itself 
initiate. 

The four year curriculum is designed to teach not 
only the technical aspects of industrial and labor re- 
lations but the fundamental principles on which our 
economic system rests. In addition to classroom in- 
struction all students are required to do field work in 
both industry and labor. 


Students Diversified 


The pioneer student body of the school forms a well 
diversified group. Radically different from any other 
entering group at Cornell, the eighty-seven men and 
twenty women range from sixteen to fifty years of age, 
with twenty-two and one half the average. The stu- 
dents are from all the varying social and economic 
levels in our society. Several who have entered as 
undergraduates have already graduated from other col- 
leges. Of the total membership of the group thirty-nine 
persons have a family background connected with 
labor, fifty-four with management, and fourteen are 
unknown. 

The students, active from the beginning, have 
aiready organized a student organization, drawn up a 
constitution, and elected their officers. Thus the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to work together outside of 
classes as well as during school hours. This common 
background of experience will prove valuable later 


School of Industriala 


when the students meet as negotiators of their respec- 
tive interests. 
Dean I. M. Ives 

The job of guiding this growing charge belongs to 
Dean Irving M. Ives, who took a lead in organizing the 
school as chairman of the Joint Committee on Indus- 
trial and Labor Conditions. 

One of the most succinct statements concerning the 
basis upon which the school was established was made 
by Governor Dewey in a speech given at the school’s 
formal opening. He said, “This is no labor school 
where dogma will be taught, from which trained zealots 
will go forth. This is no management school where stu- 
dents will learn only to think of workingmen as items 
on a balance sheet. This is a state school under the 
sponsorship of our great, progressive land-grant uni- 
versity and under the direct control of a board of trus- 
tees selected from all walks of life—from education, 
from business, from labor, from agriculture, and from 
the professions.” 


Inter-dependent Industrial Economy 


The problems arising from the relationships between 
employers and employees have increased in proportion 
to the change from small, locally owned manufacturing 
units to the great, centralized giants of today. Since our 
national economy has shifted from a self-sufficing agri- 
culture to the highly inter-dependent industrial econ- 
omy of our times, it can be seen that the needs of both 
management and labor are a far cry from those of a 
generation or two ago. 

Since the welfare of the general population is so 
closely bound to the smooth and peaceful functioning 
of all parts of our industrial machine, it is important 
that the people concerned in maintaining this balance 
be trained in all aspects of the picture. That it is im- 
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portant may be seen from the words of an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune, 

Quote—“We could wish that all gentlemen, or ladies, 
who may henseforth have a hand in shaping federal 
labor policy were compelled first to attend the new 
school at Ithaca or its counterpart elsewhere.” 


Further evidence of this nature may be deduced from 
the fact that among the students of the first class to be 
enrolled are sons or daughters of union officials, and 
others who have been actively associated with labor 
and industrial organizations. 


The school came into being as a result of recommen- 
dations made by a committee under the chairmanship 


of Edmund E. Day, President of Cornell University. 


The Legislative Committee which furthered the 
establishment of the school has stated its purpose as 
follows: 

Purpose of School 


“The impact of the widespread changes in industrial 
and labor relations wrought by the war has already 
shown the value of well equipped leadership within 
employer organizations and labor unions in order to 
cooperate more effectively in a mutual approach to the 
problems confronting these groups. The no less pro- 
found changes to which the postwar period will give 
rise will require the continuance of the same type of 
leadership. 


One of the most important ways of improving in- 
dustrial and labor relations is to bring together, in a 
common training program, representatives of both 
labor and industry. What is important here is not 
merely attendance at the same institution or in the 
same school, but rather mutual and cooperative anal- 
ysis of the problems common to both groups. These 





representatives of labor and industry will later on meet 
around the council table as negotiators for their re- 
spective interests, often as spokesmen for alternative 
points of view or policies. If they have become ac- 
quanted with one another through a common training 
program, that in itself would be a valuable step to- 
wards mutual understanding and appreciation of dif- 
fering attitudes. Understanding and good-will are en- 
gendered by the sharing of a common background of 
experience. A common background is one very specific 
contribution which such a school could make to the 
future stability of industrial and labor relations. 
Through common and mutual interest in the complex 
and intricate problems in industrial and labor relations 
of the war and postwar periods, there will develop on 
each side an increasing confidence in the integrity of the 
other. Such a common approach to these problems will 
also serve to narrow the areas in which conflicts of 
interest or disputes may arise in the future.” 


General and Technical Training 


The school is intended to provide both general and 
intensive training for those who look forward to a pro- 
fessional career in industrial and labor relations. The 
first two years of the course include the principal social 
sciences, English, public speaking and introductory 
courses in economics, labor relations and accounting. 
The last two years will be devoted to an intensive study 
of the technical subjects essential to effective profes- 
sional service in the field of industrial and labor rela- 
tions, in government, industry, or labor. 

That the school is filling a vital need seems to be in- 
creasingly evident. Within two weeks after the open- 
ing of its first classes, inquiries were being received as 
to the availability of its graduates, although the first of 
these will not be available until 1947, and the first class 
will not graduate until 1948 or 1949. Only veterans are 
being considered for enrollment, and it has been neces- 
sary to reject nearly three hundred applicants for the 
March term. When fully operating the school will have 
a total enrollment of six hundred, plus about one hun- 
dred graduate students. 
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Former Student Notes 





Home of the Chimes 


"28 
Cyril G. Small, circulation man- 
ager of the Countryman in 1927-28, 
is Agricultural Agent in Wayne 
County, New York. Mr. Small’s 
home is in Sodus, New York. He 


has written us that he now has four 


children. 


35 
Maude Manson died in July, 
1945. To her husband, Edward Rut- 


ledge, we send our deepest regrets. 


38 


Mrs. Larry Klaus, formerly Cath- 
arine Robinson, is test cow milker 
at Elmcrest Farm, Coxsackie, New 
York. Her husband is manager of 
this fruit and dairy farm. 


40 
Evelyn Weber is an assistant in 
Hutchinson Commons, in a large 
cafeteria connected with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her address is 


5831 University Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Sally Gibson married Merle S. 
Robie on June 7, 1945. Her address 


is now 85 Rose Street, Auburn, 


N. Y. 


Rita Abbruzzese has married 
Michael C. Mataraza, and may be 
reached through her parents’ ad- 
dress at Milton, N. Y. 





"40 

Lt. Paul C. Merz has spent the 
last two years on PC boats. At 
present he is on the USS PC 1233. 
He does mostly convoy escort, but 
has been on a central ship in two 
landings. After a 38 day leave he ar- 
rived in Paris in time for VE Day. 
Following this he went to London 
to celebrate VE Day there. 


Lt. Joseph C. Naglee after leav- 
ing Vero Beach, Fla. attended 
Chemical Warfare school at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md., before report- 
ing to San Diego, Calif. Instead of 
going overseas Joe accepted a fleet 
unit that was stationed near Mod- 
esto, Calif. He thinks California 
is a beautiful as well as a produc- 
tive land. 


Lt. James A. Young is with the 
USS Shea, one of the so-called sup- 
er-destroyers. Jim says he was at 
Okinawa and helped shoot down 
nine Jap planes. At the time he 
last wrote, VJ Day was very near 
and he mentioned the fact that he 
was more than ready for some good 
living, for a change. 


"41 


Cpl. Paul H. Mount is on Luzon 
all ready to go but no place to go 
with 63 points. He hopes he’ll be 
home by next summer. In _ the 
meantime he’s going to have a little 


fun for “P.H.” 


Drury Strong has a position as a 
tester in food-color and _ photog- 
raphy at H. I. Williams in New 
York City. She was with the 
“Ladies Home Journal” previous to 
her present job. 


Betty Niles, now Mrs. John Gray, 
has a position as a food tester and 
photographer with the “Ladies 
Home Journal.” Her address is now 
70 University Place, New York 
City. 

Ist Lt. John M. Bishop left for 
overseas last September. His ad- 
dress is 697 Repl. Co., 141 Repl. Bn. 
APO 72, c/o Postmaster, San Fran- 


cisco, California. 
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S/Sgt. Robert I. Everingham 
arrived back in the states in the 
middle of July. After a month’s fur- 
lough, he reported back to Camp 
Butner, N. C., where he is supply 
sergeant for his company. 

Jean Perkins, married to Mat- 
thew Quinn, has a research position 
in the U.S.D.A. at Oregon State 
College. Her home address is 456 


Monroe, Corvallis, Oregon. 


"42 

Helen Libisch, now Mrs. Thomas 
H. Elmer, may be addressed at 
Corning, N. Y. She was an assistant 
in the high-frequency _ electrical 
measurement laboratory in the 
Corning Glass Co. 

June Dukinfield married George 
Darfler on October 10, 1945. Her 
home address is now Argyl, N. Y. 

Renee Dick has an accounting 
job in the Empire Gold-Buying Co. 
in New York City. Her residential 
address is 25 Prospect Place, Apt. 
1122, New York City. 

Lt. (j.g.) Julia Snell transferred 
from Newport, R. I. Naval Air Sta- 
tion to Whidberg Island Naval Air 
Station in the State of Washington. 
She is an assistant disbursing officer. 

Louise Nordenholt, Mrs. Robert 
J. Schatz, had a son born July 25, 
named James Robert. She may be 
reached at 328 Union Street, Spring- 
field 5, Massachusetts. 


"43 

Floy Hoffer is now Mrs. W. H. 
Ware, and has the home address of 
3340 Corporal Kennedy Street, 
Bayside, L. I. 

John M. Collins arrived in this 
country November 21, and, as he 
put it “With mutual consent, the 
U. S. Army and I severed diploma- 
tic relations at Fort Dix four days 
later.” 

Pfc. Ralph Work is enjoying Cali- 
fornia sunshine at La Jolla, fifteen 
miles north of San Diego. He is in 
charge of the crypto-security office 
which is a message center. 

Lt. Gordon E. Jones with the 
17th Division of Airborne Artillery 
was home for 30 days in August. 
He remarks that he never knew that 
ice cream and milk could be so good. 

Armando Samper was recently 
elected General Secretary of the 
Colombian Association of Agricul- 


(Continued on page 12) 


Says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in Cir. No. 
80, “by far the best protective metallic coating 
for rust-proofing iron or steel” is ZINC. 

‘That statement has been true for over a 
hundred years, and is likely to be true for a 
long time yet. 

Zinc in the form of a coating protects against 
rust in two ways: 

First, by simple coverage, with a sheath of 
rust-resistant metal. 

Second, by electro-chemical action, or “sac- 
rificial corrosion” 


Stop Rast! Cut Costs! 
Save Materials! ... with ZINC! 


Buildings, equipment, machinery — in all of them the use 
of zinc for protection against rust is good engineering and 
sensible economy. Zinc can be applied by hot-dip galva- 
nizing, electro-plating, sherardizing, or as a metallic pig- 
ment; all these methods are sound and practical for various 
applications...And specify heavy coatings, for the heavier 
the zinc coating, the better the protection, the longer the 
service life, and the lower the cost. 


Interesting and Valuable 
Information About ZINC 


For practical information about 
zinc, read the booklets the Zinc 
Institute has prepared for your 
use. You can get them without 
charge by sending us your name 
_ and address: a postal will do. 


~\\ American Zinc Insti 


60 East 42" 
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(Continued from page 10) 


turists. He is an agricultural econ- 
omist for the Section of Investiga- 
tion of the National Institute of 
Supplies, a government marketing 
institute. He also teaches one class 
in agricultural economics at the 
School of Business Administration 
in Bogota. 
“44 
Lt. Elera P. Barrett with the 
Field Artillery of the 43rd Division, 
is spending his idle days in and 
around Manila trying to locate 
some of h's fraternity brothers. Says 
he hopes to see them all there, but 
would rather see them from our 
side of the Pacific. 


Lt. John A. Murray is with the 
well known 148th F.A. Bn. This 
unit left Pearl Harbor two or three 
days before the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. Jack says he has enough 
souvenirs to decorate one-half the 


AGR House. 
“44 

Margery Tukey married Louis G. 
Martsolf on September 8, 1945, and 
is now living at 315 Dryden Road 
here in Ithaca. 

Olga Senuk also heard the wed- 
ding bells. She married Stanley Dia- 







complete. 


Je Revien 


Risque Heartbeat 
Poetic Dream 


and others 


$1.00 to $7.50 
plus tax 


Barnes Hall 


VALENTINE GREETING CARDS 


You'll find suitable cards for all your 
friends in our big display, but be sure 
to come in early while our stock is 


PERFUMES for VALENTINES 


At the Co-op you can select 
Beaucatcher 
Secret of Suzanne 
Dulcinea 


Old Spice 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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mond on October 19 and now re- 
sides at 101-22 75th Road, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

Betty Scheidelmann has married 
John J. Darz, Jr., and is living on 
Curran Road, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Margaret Ruckle now has a posi- 
tion selling at Saks, Fifth Avenue 
in New York. 

Mary Elizabeth Mershon, mar- 
ried to Kenneth Sherwood, has the 
position of assistant fashion co-ordi- 
nator at Frank & Seders in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Sgt. Stuart J. Grim sends word of 
himself and the long, lost Johnny 
Parr. Both were housed in an old 
school in Herrenberg, Germany, 
about 21 miles from Stuttgart. Stu 
writes that they have good enter- 
tainment but, of course, home is al- 
ways best. 

Lt. James Starr is now an inhabi- 
tant of the Manila area. Jim is in 
the 785 Tank Battalion, APO 75, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


"45 
Wedding bells rang for Elizabeth 
Hopkins and John Collins, ’43. on 
January 12, 1946. They were mar- 
ried in the Westminster Church, 

Buffalo, New York. 
Pfc. Walter Henry left this coun- 
try August 30, and has since been 






























317 East State Street 
Ithaea, New York 





to. Leyte, Luzon, Tokyo, and Yoko- 
hama. 

James H. Martin (via reliable 
grapevine) is now employed as a 
super-salesman who travels with a 
beautiful convertible. 

Marian Lois Cudworth is employ- 
ed as a dietitian in the girls’ dormi- 
tory at the University of West Vir- 
ginia in Fairmont. 

Betty Harper is assistant to a 
food researcher at Stoeffer’s Restau- 
rant in New York City. 

Cadet Leon L. de Correvont, is 
at West Point, N. Y. 

Cpl. John P. Van Zandt, was 
about to sail for the Pacific from 
Southern France when the “great 
news” came. 

Pvt. Robert W. Plass, has done 
much traveling lately, but all of it, 
luckily, has been done in this coun- 
try. First, he arrived in Camp 
Meade, Md. to go to ETO. That 
theatre closed up. Next he went to 
Oregon to await shipment. Before 
a boat came the war ended. Happy 
Day!!! 
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Cpl. Douglas D. Sergeant is work- 
ing at a transmitter station, the 
largest one in the Pacific area. He 
plans to return to Cornell in the fall 
of °46 after his discharge this spring. 
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(Above) Model C Self-Greasing Tractor 
with HYDRAULIC LIFT and DUAL DEPTH 
CONTROL — Sealed Reservoir bearings 
keep tractor automatically greased. Imple- 
ments are hydraulically operated. Dual 
control accurately gauges depth of right 
and left gangs . . . independently. 


The logical trend of cultivator and planter design has been 
forward. When implements are mounted forward on the 
tractor, rather than pulled behind, they need no wheels of 
their own. They cost less. Furthermore, they can be attach- 
ed quickly and controlled automatically by tractor power. 


A-C FRONT-MOUNTED planters, cultivators, fertilizer 
attachments and rotary hoes represent still another step 


forward ... ahead of the driver’s seat. Front-mounted 
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implements are brought within your natural line of vision. 
You watch the row ahead easily and naturally . . . never 
twisting to look behind. 


Forward vision is an invaluable feature for precision plant- 
ing, fertilizing and cultivating young plants. You'll find it 
not only pays to “look ahead”— it’s a pleasure. Front- 
mounted implements are a new adventure in comfort... 


a promise of Better Living to come for the family farm. 


FARM & HOME HOUR 


U.S. D. A. News...Markets... Music 
Consult Your Newspaper 
For Time and Station. 
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CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 


are spreading rapidly all over the country. Why ? 


Because they are in business for service, not for profit. 
provide themselves, their own members, with goods of highest quality at the 
lowest prices possible. 


They are in business to 


A Co-op Store is owned by its members. Membership is open to everyone. Earn- 
ings are turned back to customers through patronage refunds. 


Our Store has paid patronage refunds during every year of its existence, in 1945 
amounting to 3%. In addition we have paid 5% interest on your money invested 


in membership shares. 














Fraternities and Sororities: 


Here is an opportunity to save money, get high quality products in meat, fruits 
and vegetables, and groceries, and to participate in a growing social movement 
of thoroughly American character. 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. 





DATES! 


FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH 


Is VALENTINE DAY. You know she'll enjoy 
a HALLMARK Valentine. Drop in early and 
make your selection. 


FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Shall we mention FINALS? 
, the College Outlines are very 
useful and most every subject is covered. 
Why not start that preparation now? 


MARCH SEVENTH 


Instruction begins again. 
supplies which you will need will be ready 
for you at The Triangle Book Shop. 




















If you should 












The Books and 


Ten per cent. (10°) DIVIDENDS as cone. 






































Open till 8:30 P.M. E. J. Morris, Prop. 
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Phone 2612, 2680 


Wife: “Is it true that sheep are 
the dumbest animals on the farm?” 
Farmer: “Yes, it is, honey lamb.” 





* * * 








In the parlor there were three 

Jeanette, the table lamp, and he; 
Two is company there is no doubt, 
so the little lamp went out! 





* 





* * 


The only fellow we know who 
makes anything out of running 
other people down is the elevator 
operator. 


* * * 





A headachey young man went to 
the medicine cabinet for an aspirin, 
but by mistake took a pill for his 
wife’s petunia plant. Unaware of the 
ingredients which the pill might in- 
clude, he dashed to the doctor who 
assured him no damage was done. 
He had just taken the equivalent of 
ten pounds of manure. 


SAVE BARN ROOM 


ae a 5 me strong cows produce as much milk as 5 
all producers, you have 2 extra etalls for morc 
cows. That's the Hol- 










stein story in a nut r R EE 
shell—‘‘ Heavy produc- | ILLUSTRATED 
tion — Least expense.'’ ——— 
JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. we 
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What to Feed Her 


To raise a Holstein heifer calf to six months 


350 Lbs. Whole Milk 300 Lbs. G.L.F. Calf Starter 


NINETY-POUND Holstein calf must gain an aver- 

age of a pound and a half a day if she is to weigh 
1200 pounds and freshen at 26 months. To keep up 
this rate of growth, calves must have a ration which 
builds big middles, well-sprung ribs and a big capac- 
ity for feed. 

G.L.F. Calf Starter and all the high-quality hay 
the calf will eat make a good combination for grow- 
ing big heifers. Dairymen in the Northeast have 
found the Calf Starter method of growing calves has 
these advantages: 

1. Saves money—The G.L.F. Calf Starter method 


takes about: 


Gl ~— Z 


280 Lbs. Fitting Ration 675 Lbs. Hay 


of rearing a calf costs about one-third less than the 
whole-milk method. 

2. Saves labor—Much of the time and labor in- 
volved in pail feeding is eliminated by the Calf 
Starter method. 

3. Releases more milk for market—Records show 
that dairymen can save up to ten full cans of milk 
a calf by feeding G.L.F. Calf Starter. 

4. Grows bigger heifers—the growth-promoting 
nutrients and the bulk supplied by the G.L.F. Calf 
Starter method help calves develop big frames and 
deep middles. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 




























































ANTI-VIVISECTION BILL 


Once again, with the opening of a new session of the 
State Legislature, an anti-vivisection bill has been 1 in- 
troduced. Such a bill would outlaw any research in 
which animals are used. Bills such as this have ap- 
peared more or less regularly for some years now. Each 
time they have been defeated, but every year these 
bills have found more supporters. Maybe this year, or 
next, or the year after, such a bill will be passed. 

Worrying about the passage of such a measure 
usually brings forth from the uninformed the accusa- 
tion of being an alarmist. After all, the anti-vivisection- 
ists are few in number and nobody pays any attention 
to them. Nevertheless, these “few” people who are not 
supposed to have a chance to ever see the legislation 
they support passed and placed on the statute books 
are of a sufficient number to have formed three well 
organized national societies to stop animal research. 
These groups are well managed and generously financed 
by well-meaning sentimentalists. It is conservatively 
estimated that these societies spend over a million 
dollars a year on propaganda. 

And then again, if an anti-vivisection bill were 
passed, “So w hat?” “Of course it would be hard on the 
veterinary colleges and the psy chology laboratories, 
but they’d manage to get along.” 

That’s true, it will be hard on the veterinary col- 
leges and the psychology laboratories, and on the medi- 
cal colleges, and the research laboratories, and it may 
be awfully hard on you. 

Animal research isn’t something that’s done just to 
keep students busy; animal research is the means by 
which doctors, human and veterinary, are trained i 
physiology, patholcgv, pharmacology, and surgery, 
work that cannot be learned from a book; animal re- 
search is the means for finding new ways of protecting 
and prolonging life. Just as such research has given the 
world the treatment of diabetes, pernicious anemia, 
diphtheria, and nutritional diseases such as pellagra 
and rickets, and the surgical treatment of maimed 
nerves and blood vessels, so more research is needed to 
defeat the scourges of cancer, infantile paralysis, tuber- 
culosis and other of the now uncurable disease. 

Science is every day discovering new chemicals. Some 
of these may be very useful in the treatment of disease, 
others may not only be worthless but may prove highly 
toxic. The only manner in which the effect of these 
drugs can be ascertained is to use them on animals. 
One dog or one hundred dogs may die in such research 
but if the right drug is found and the correct doses cal- 
culated that drug may destroy the thing which causes 
infantile paralysis, and the thousands of children still 
unborn that have 2 better chance for a normal life will 
have redeemed those martyr dogs. 

It is essential that we, who live in the very core of 
education, understand and teach the necessity of ani- 
mal research for our good and the good of generations 
after us. i Nusbaum 





THE TOP OF ANOTHER HILL 


At the end of this semester, eight men and five 
women will graduate from the College of Agriculture. 
They are: 

Joseph Adrian, a native Haitian, came to Cornell 
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after 2 years of college training in Haiti. His major 
S agronomy. 

Max Gurdian, another southern neighbor from Costa 
Rica. His cumulative average of 85.87 merited the 
Borden Award this year. 

Clyde Hart, a returned veteran, originally of the 
class ‘of ’44. He is a member of Alpha Zeta, and majored 
in animal husbandry. 


David Davies, originally in the class of ’43, returned 
from service in the Air Corps and receives a degree 
with a major in plant pathology. 

James Mayer has a major in agricultural business 
and is anxious to start work in this field. 

Leon Melenbacher, originally in the class of ’42 left 
Cornell to serve as a district agricultural engineer in 
the Farm Mechanics Repair Program of the New York 
War Board. His degree is in agricultural engineering 
and he is ready to operate the home farm. 

Watson Smith, originally in the class of 43, was 
released from the Air Corps and graduates with a major 
in agricultural business. 


Lincoln Torrence, originally in the class of 744, 
worked on the home farm until he could finish his 
degree. 

Miss Ruth Finkin, transfer from home economics, 
has a major in bacteriology. She is president of Ba- 
camia, the bacteriological society. 

Miss Zina Kiziuta finishes her major in bacteriology. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Clark, resident at Tennessee Uni- 
versity, is receiving her degree in absentam. Her major 
is bacteriology. 

Miss Edith Hastings completes her major in plant 
science. 

Miss Ruth Haynes graduates with a rural sociology 
major. 


Approximately 250 students will be graduated from 
all colleges this term, about 88 of whom are women 
The Baccalaureate Service will be conducted in Sage 
Chapel on Sunday morning, February 24, to be followed 
by graduation exercises that afternoon in Bailey Hall. 


Other activities are a Senior Banquet, Class Day, 
and a Senior Ball on Saturday, February 23rd. 


OUR OWN LITTLE CORNER 


It’s a small world, and a sheltered one, that we 
Cornellians live in. All the strikes, the shortages, the 
prejudices, and troubles are rather far away from the 
hill and chimes of Cornell. When music peals out of the 
Libe tower three times a day, it’s hard to remember 
that this is just a small corner of a big messed-up 
world. 


Maybe it’s better this way. We have our own 
troubles without reading the newspaper and worrying 
about UNO, or UNRRA, or OPA, or the others. “Two 
prelims next week . . . a term paper and a quiz on the 
same day a double assignment in Spanish. How 
can I worry about the world”? 

Maybe its a good idea not to worry. 


But its an awfully big MAYBE. —J. W. 
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Extension Horizons 





As a result of the war, a new type of extension service is foreseen for 
New York State. Less emphasis will be placed on special services and 
increasingly more emphasis upon broader objectives than before. During 
the next few years, specific problems of concern to the farm and home, 
the community, and the family of extension workers must be approached. 


Housing, production efficiency, and operations affecting the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people are, and will be, important considerations. 
Community planning, health matters, youth training, and veteran ser- 
vices will require more thoughtful efforts. Research, as always, will con- 
tinue to point the way toward better living for all. And as rapidly as 
possible, the staif of agents in the several counties will be supplemented, 
so that.the extension service can be of greatest assistance to the people of 
the land. These areas for productive endeavor are but a portion of the 
new extension service. 

The assurance remains, however, that the extension service will con- 
tinue committed to the policy of teaching men and women to help them- 
selves. This self-help principle underlies all good organization and 
leadership. 


te 


New York State Extension Service 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Cornell University 
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INTERNATIONAL paumon FE 
Tue propucts that Hap vester builds 


An old and honored name. 


A 115-year record in American industry. A 
pioneer history that began with Cyrus 
McCormick and the Invention of the Reaper 
in 1831. Reputation that has endured, good 
will that we prize. 


A new symbol of resolution and purpose — 
the red letter “‘I’’ on the black letter “H”. 


A renewed determination to build products 
of lasting quality—to build machines that 
are essential in the American plan to make 
a better America. 


These things are International Harvester. 





in its twenty-one manufagturing plants 
—the International Fart Tractors and 
Equipment, the Interna (onal Trucks, the 
International Industrigi Tractors and En- 
gines—are working today in every country 
and community in te land. 


And to us the important fact is not that 
we build them, Mat that their millions of 
owners speak Kighly of them. Not that 
the Internatidnal dealers sell them, but 
that, on the’ job, they serve just ‘about 

/ 3 ; 
everybody / everywhere. In the city and 
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Listen to “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday. NBC Network 
| 
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> ga farm they serve the ultimate wel- 


fa 


of—you, the reader of these words. 


Harvester has seen America grow —has 
helped immeasurably in its development. 
Harvester will help in greater measure in 
the new era that lies ahead for industry 
and agriculture. 

Count on International Harvester and 
thé International Dealers who sell and 
sevice “IH” products from coast to coast. 


| 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
IN¢ N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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